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DISARMAMENT THESES CONFLICT AT GENEVA 


HE chief issues which will confront the Dis- 

armament Conference were sharply drawn 
when the great powers had concluded their open- 
ing statements. With the possible exception of 
France, all the eading states submitted views 
which differed in no essential respect from those 
which they had expressed at the final meetings 
of the Preparatory Commission fourteen months 
ago. At that time the principal states were 
divided into thre» groups: those which supported 
Germany and its demand for “equality”; those 
which backed France in its demand for security 
as a preliminary to disarmament; and those 
which, like the Uhited States and Great Britain, 
occupied a middlé ground and advocated some 
degree of proportional] reduction independent of 
further security agreements. 


The alignment of these three groups remains 
unbroken. Germany, as was expected, raised the 
issue of “equality” and reminded the conference 
that the Reich had be®n disarmed under the Peace 
Treaties to permit geheral limitation and reduc- 
tion which, the Allied and Associated powers then 
claimed, constituted “one of the most fruitful 
preventives of war,” Germany’s position was 
once more supported by Italy and Russia, with 
Signor Grandi declaring that “the Peace Treaties 
were not intended to place the defeated nations 
in a position of permanent inferiority,” and M. 
Litvinov supporting “equal security for all 
states.”” France was again assured support from 
Poland and the Little Entente for its thesis of 
“security before disarmament,” if not for its 
more elaborate plan for an international police 
force.* Finally, Great Britain and the United 
States, as in the past, presented modest proposals 
for partial and proportional reduction. 


While the sta‘ement of the American delega- 
tion offered no practical basis for a compromise, 
it advanced several new principles which, if acted 


*“The French Worjd Police Plan,’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. XT, 
No. 15, February 12, 1932. 
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upon, might conceivably produce tangible results. 
Mr. Gibson, acting chairman of the delegation, 
suggested “the possibility of prolonging the exist- 
ing naval agreements concluded at Washington 
and London,” and advocated “proportional reduc- 
tion” from the present figures as soon as France 
and Italy had adhered to the London naval agree- 
ment.+ Mr. Gibson promised to consider budge- 
tary limitation of land armaments in combination 
with direct limitation—an advance over the posi- 
tion taken by the United States in the Prepara- 
tory Commission. The American delegation also 
advanced a new proposal for the computation of 
the number of armed forces, suggesting that 
forces required for maintaining internal order be 
considered separately from those required for 
national defense. The former, Mr. Gibson argued, 
are irreducible, while the latter are relative. On 
the fundamental political issues of security and 
equality, however, the United States had nothing 
to contribute. 

The great powers were equally divided on the 
specific points in their respective programs. They 
unanimously opposed the use of poison gas and 
chemical warfare, although offering no objection 
to the manufacture of poison gas in peace time; 
they favored measures to restrict aerial bombing 
of non-combatants, as well as the abolition of 
restriction of weapons devoted primarily to 
“aggressive war.” They were not, however, in 
accord with respect to the weapons which should 
be classed as aggressive, or which should be pro- 
hibited or subject to limitation. 

The Soviet delegation, while asking for total 
disarmament, was prepared to accept abolition 
of all so-called aggressive weapons, including 
tanks, long-range artillery, vessels over 10,000 
tons, aircraft carriers, submarines, bombing 
planes, dirigibles, and all apparatus of chemical 
and bacteriological warfare. Italy advocated the 


tWilliam T. Stone, ‘“‘The London Naval Conference,” Foreign Policy 
Association Information Service, Vol. VI, No. 6, May 28, 19380. 


abolition of capital ships, submarines, aircraft 
carriers, heavy artillery, tanks, bombing aircraft, 
and chemical weapons. The United States and 
Great Britain merely proposed the abolition of 
submarines and chemical weapons, while Japan 
favored reduction in the size of battleships and 
the possible abolition of airplane carriers. France, 
while not suggesting abolition of these weapons, 
favored placing some of them under the authority 
of the League of Nations. 

Presumably, an effort will be made by the Dis- 
armament Conference in the coming months to 
reconcile the conflicting theses advanced in the 
opening statements. The success of these efforts, 
however, will depend not upon technical modifi- 
cation in existing programs, but upon drastic 
revision of national policies. As the New York 
Herald Tribune rightly points out, “the great 
powers have all arrived at Geneva with no re- 
vision whatever of national policy, with no evi- 
dent intention of revision, and with no prepara- 
tion at home or abroad for such a revision. The 
practical results, therefore, cannot be large in 
terms of regiments disbanded or ships retired.” 
Nevertheless, if any one of the great powers were 
prepared to revise its national policy to conform 
with the essential requirements of an ordered 
international society, the results of the confer- 
ence might yet be important. 


WILLIAM T. STONE. 


Japan Prepares Major Shanghai Offensive 


Stubborn resistance by the Chinese troops 
along a twenty-mile front from Chapei to Woo- 
sung has continued to block Japanese efforts to 
clear the Shanghai area of “enemy” forces. The 
interim has been utilized by Japan to land at 
Shanghai an expeditionary force estimated to 
number approximately 20,000 troops, re-enforc- 
ing the 6,000 or 8,000 bluejackets who have so 
far borne the brunt of the fighting. Heavy ar- 
tillery, tanks, munitions of war and additional 
airplanes, accompanying the expeditionary force, 
indicate the imminence of a major Japanese 
offensive. The Chinese forces, now estimated at 
35,000, are meanwhile reported to be strengthen- 
ing their trench system with the determination 
of resisting to the utmost. Anglo-American con- 
sular protests against the landing of the addi- 
tional Japanese troops in the International Settle- 
ment were met by Japan’s declaration that the 
action was taken “in defense of the Settlement.” 

On February 14 the text of the report of the 
League’s Shanghai inquiry commission was made 
public at Geneva. Signed by the official repre- 
sentatives at Shanghai of the British, French, 
German, Italian, Norwegian and Spanish govern- 
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ments, the report is an exceedingly outspoke 
document, reading in part as follows: 

“Since the 3rd of February a state of open war ha, 
existed, any pretense of a truce being abandoned. The 
offensive is entirely in the hands of the Japanese 
whose declared object is to capture the Woosung forty 
and drive all Chinese troops a considerable distangs 
from Shanghai. ... The Japanese naval authorities 
took complete control of the Hongkew district inside 
the Settlement, barricaded streets, disarmed the police, 
and paralyzed all other municipal activities of the 
Settlement authorities, ineluding the fire brigade. . .. 
Numerous excesses, including summary executions, 
were committed by the [Japanese] marines and re. 
servists. ...A reign of terror resulted and almost 
the entire non-Japanese population of the area rap 
away. 

“Owing to the large number of Chinese who were 
believed to have been arrested or put to death by the 
Japanese, and of whom no trace could be found, the 
Municipal Council on the 5th of February asked the 
consular body to approach the Japanes. 4UtNUrila. 
with the view to an inquiry. The Japanese consul 
admitted excesses had been committed by his nationals 
at the time when feeling was running high . . and he 
agreed that persons arrested as suspects by naval 
authorities within the Settlemen! should be handed 
over to the municipal police, T iis was accordingly 
done, but the number of Chinese ‘ill unaccounted for 
is very large. The municipal police already have col- 
lected details of about 100 cases.’ 


Meanwhile, on February 12, Dr. W. W. Yen, 
Chinese representative at Geneva, had availed 
himself of a last-minute opportunity, under the 
provisions of Article 15 of the League Covenant, 
to request the Council that Ch’na’s case be re 
ferred to the Assembly for action. The request 
was so worded as to leave te the Council the 
initiative in convoking the Assembly, while at the 
same time reserving China’s right to demand its 
immediate summons should the Council fail to 
act. For several days the League Council showed 
the greatest hesitancy in sumimoning the Assem- 
bly unless compelled thereto by a categorical de 
mand from China. Under stimulus of the specific 
declaration by its Shanghai commission that a 
state of open warfaro existed, however, the League 
Council on February 16, following a two-hour 
secret session of its twelve neutral members, 
ordered a drafting committee to frame an urgent 
appeal to Japan to cease hostilities in the Far 
East. The committee was instructed to declare 
that the League would refuse to recognize the 
validity of any settlement of the present conflict 
which violates Article 10 of the Covenant. The 
League Council decided not to deal with China’ 
demand for a special meeting »f the Assembly 
until Japan has replied to the lat *st appeal. It is 
also reported that the United £tates has given 
new assurance that it will vigorously support 
action taken by the League members. 

T. A. BISSON. 
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